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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN TRADE 

STATISTICS 
Bt Faith M. Williams, Federal Reserve Board 



The compilation of foreign trade statistics is not a custom of recent 
origin. As M. Fernand Faure points out in his history of the "Devel- 
opment and Progress of Statistics in France,"* ordinances of the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century in France must have necessitated 
records of foreign trade. In 1305, Philip the Fair appointed a " Maitre 
des Ponts et Passages" whose duty it was to supervise, through the 
King's agents, all the goods entering and leaving French seaports; and 
an ordinance of 1324 imposed an export duty to be levied on the quan- 
tity, not on the value, of all goods leaving France. 

Edward the Third seems to have been the originator of customs 
statistics in England. In 1374 we find that Geoffrey Chaucer (more 
famous as a poet than as a statistician) was appointed "Comptroller 
of the Customs, and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tanned Hides in 
the Port of London, with the obligation to keep the records of his office 
with his own hand and to be continually present."! Few of these 
early records have been preserved, however. M. Chamberland, of the 
College of Chartres, published in 1892-3 in La Revue de Geographic a 
record of the commodities imported into France from Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Italy, the Levant, Germany, and England, which was 
drawn up somewhere between 1551 and 1556J; but this document is 
almost unique. In general, little importance was attached to figures 
on foreign trade until the Mercantilist school appeared in the seven- 
teenth century. The result of their convictions as to the necessity for 
a favorable balance of trade was a complicated network of commercial 
regulations and discriminating tariffs. § The early Mercantilists evolved 
their theories and enacted laws enforcing them without any com- 
plete foreign trade statistics on which to base their reasoning, and by 
the end of the seventeenth century people began to see how dangerous 
their policies might become, particularly if they were not in accord 
with the real facts in the case.|| 

* The History of Statistics, published for the American Statistical Association, pp. 232-233. 

t Zd/e of Chaucer, Globe Edition, p. xvii. 

X E. Levasseur, Histoire des Classes ouvrieres avant 1789. Vol. II, pp. 49-50. 

§ As in England the prohibition of the export of gold and the Navigation Acts of Cromwell, and in 
France the high tariffs of Colbert. 

II See Sir Dudley North's Discourses on Trade, 1691, and Pierre Boisguilbert'a Detail de la France sous 
le regne present, 1697. 
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England seems to have been the first country to authorize the prep- 
aration of complete tables of imports and exports. As early as 1626 
Charles I appointed a Commission of Trade, (1) to advance home Com- 
modities, and (2) to repress theungainfuUImportacion of forraigne Com- 
modities to the end Trade maie bee ballanced . . . .* Among 
the commissioners named in the decree as "fitt for this Imployment" 
is Thomas Mun, the author of England's Treasure by Foreign Traded 
which gives one of the clearest accounts ever written of the balance of 
trade theory. The Commission of Trade established by Charles I 
disappeared about 1640, but it was revived under Cromwell. J Dur- 
ing the latter part of the seventeenth century England was flooded 
with essays on trade, which were filled with estimates of increase in 
trade, balance of trade, and revenue from trade, culled from the in- 
complete records of the time. Sir Josiah Child published a New Dis- 
course on Trade in 1668 and revised it in 1690; Sir William Petty com- 
bined essays on the trade of England, France, and Holland in a volume 
called Essays in Political Arithmetic; Sir William Temple wrote Obser- 
vations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands in 1672, and an 
Essay on the Trade of Ireland in 1673; and lesser writers Mke Dudley 
Digges, George Malynes, Edward Misselden, and Samuel Fortrey 
pubUshed books on similar subjects from 1615 to 1673, all without 
either complete nor reliable figures on which to base their arguments. 
Few of these men wrote as if they felt the need of more adequate 
information. 

However, Sir William Petty and his friend John Graunt,§ who had 
determined to express themselves only in terms of "number, weight 
and measure," were not without their influence. In 1695 the House of 
Lords directed the Commissioners of the Customs to draw out an 
"accompt of all the Exportations from London and the Out-ports to 
every distinct country; also of all the Importations to London and the 
Out-ports from every distinct country, for the years 1694, 1695, 1696 
and so on downwards. Every commodity is under a separate Head 
and the draw-backs upon Re-exportation are taken notice of, and the 
value is set down where the duty on goods is ad valorem."|l Charles 
Davenant, an admirer of Petty's methods (although he deplored Petty's 
lack of statistical material), was instrumental in bringing this order 

* W. Cunningham, The Grtnvth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. Part I, p. 175. 
Note. 

t Published in 1664, twenty-three years after Mun's death. 

X Cunningham, p. 175. Note. This commission has been continued in England until the present 
time as the Board of Trade. 

§ Author of "Observations'* upon the London Bills of Mortality. 

II Davenant, p. 32. 
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about. In his little book Of the Use of Political Arithmetic (London, 
1698), he says:* 

"There is hardly a Commerce, but the Dealers in it will affirm, we loose by all the 
rest; and yet 'tis evident that in time of Peace, the Kingdom gets by Trade in general. 

"A true Account of the Ballance of Trade wiU set all this aright, and show what 
traffics are Hurtful and what are beneficial to the Nation; but probably the BaJIance 
is in no way to be found out, but by PoUtical Arithmetic. ... He that would, 
therefore, compute with any good effect in matters relating to trade must contem- 
plate the Wealth, Stock, Product, Consumption, Shipping, Exportations and Importa- 
tions of his Country; and at the same time he must consider the State and Conditions 
of other places. 

"In this Art, the most difficult Point is to find good materials and to have a Foot- 
ing, probably sure, to fix our Reasonings upon . . . and in order to do this the 
House of Lords did in 1695 lay a most excellent foundation . . . and by this 
aid we hope to find out that Ballance of Trade which has been so often talked of." 

It must not be supposed, however, that these complete records of trade, 
once begun, were published in detail. At stated intervals the total 
values of imports and exports were presented to Parliament, and on 
its request accounts of the trade in certain commodities — in corn, wine, 
or wool, or of the trade with certain countries — with France, the 
North American Colonies, or India were drawn off and inserted in the 
Parliamentary Papers. 

It is now possible, therefore, to find an infinite variety of oflScial 
foreign trade figures for the trade of the United Kingdom from 1694 
on. However, no attempt was made to publish the complete details 
of that trade until the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Be- 
ginning in 1798 both the declared and the official values of the export 
trade had been recorded, and it soon began to be apparent that there 
were wide differences between the official and declared evaluations. 
A certain dissatisfaction with the methods used in compiling trade 
statistics grew up. In 1832 an attempt was made to present a com- 
plete picture of England's foreign trade from the material then avail- 
able in the customs houses. In the Parliamentary Papers for that 
year there appeared! a detailed account of the quantity of the imports 
and the quantity and declared value of the exports of the United King- 
dom by commodities and countries. The title of the document is as 
follows: "A Statement of the Imports and Exports of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1830, ended 5th January, 1831; distinguishing 
the Trade with each Foreign Country or British possession; and show- 
ing the principal Articled of Import and Export with the Quantities of 
such Articles, and in the case of British Merchandise, their declared 

* Pp. 30-31. 

t Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32. Vol. 34. 
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value, together with a Statement of the Quantities of Iniported Articles 
Retained for Home Consumption." (Mr. Courtenay.*) 

A more systematic presentation was desired, however, and in 1833, 
more than a century after complete records of foreign trade were begun, 
a special statistical division, under the charge of Mr. G. R. Porter,t 
was added to the Board of Trade. Within a short time Mr. Porter 
placed before Parliament an abstract of the annual trade of the United 
Kingdom from 1820 to 1831 J which attempted to arrange the available 
facts with regard to this trade in an orderly and systematic fashion. 
The abstract contains the official values of the annual import, export, 
and re-export trade of the United Kingdom, the declared value of the 
export trade, and detailed figures with regard to the commerce in some 
147 conamodities. The details given as to the trade in each commodity 
vary greatly; in some cases there are only the quantities imported and 
exported each year; in the case of the grains the figures represent im- 
ports into Great Britain, including grain from Ireland; imports of cotton 
and wool and their manufactures are stated in great detail, distinguish- 
ing countries of origin and destination. In November, 1833, Mr. 
Porter published § an account of the quantities of some 203 different 
commodities which entered into the foreign trade of the United King- 
dom in 1831 and 1832, giving for some commodities countries of origin 
and destination. From that time on the communication to Parliament 
of detailed and systematically compiled statistics of imports and ex- 
ports became an annual custom. In 1854, the method of publishing 
these statistics changed, and there appeared Volume I of the Annual 
Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, in much 
the form in which it is now published. 

France was not far behind the United Kingdom in beginning complete 
records of foreign trade. Arnould, in La Balance du Commerce,]] says 
that in 1603 Sully used the registers of the five great custom houses to 
estimate the amount of revenue which would be received from an 
export tax of 15 sous per bale of merchandise exported. Colbert is 
supposed to have consulted these same records to get information as 
to importations, but neither Sully nor Colbert possessed complete 
records of French foreign commerce, nor did they think it worth while 
to ask for them. 

* Mr. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay was vice-president of the Board of Trade from 1828 to 1830 and a 
member of Parliament from 1810 to 1831. 

t Mr. Porter was one of the Founders of the Royal Statistical Society, and the author of The Progress 
of the Nation, a statistical survey of the United Kingdom which was brought up to date and republished 
in 1912 by Mr. F. W. Hirst, editor of the London Economist. 

X Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. 41, Part I, p. 48, pp. 65 et seq. 

5 Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Vol. 41, Part II, pp. 20 et seq. 

II Vol. II, p. 118. 
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According to Monsieur Faure* it was Ponchartrain, Colbert's suc- 
cessor, who first asked in 1693 that detailed tables of importation and 
exportation be drawn up. However, the Bureau appointed to this 
task was not created until 1713. Arnould, who was at one time Chief 
of the Bureau de la Balance du Commerce, and who pubUshed in 1795 a 
lively account of the uses of statistics in government administration,! 
says that the detailed records of French imports and exports were 
b^un as a result of the controversy in England at the time of the 
Peace of Utrecht. 

From the time that William of Orange became ruler of England, 
trade between England and France has been rendered practically im- 
possible by the restrictions and tariffs prevailing in both countries. 
Arnould says:t 

"The Peace of Utrecht in 1713 gave birth to the hope of seeing the French and 
British markets opened to the merchants of the two nations. In fact, there was 
drawn up and signed on April 31 of that year, a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between the two powers. Immediately there arose in England two parties, one for 
retaining and one for rejecting these articles. The tables of importations and ex- 
portations between France and Great Britain were opened and commented upon in 
public discussions and the general opinion manifested caused the British Parliament 
to reject the treaty. It was at this period that the French Government, deprived of 
means of its own of combating the objections of the British commissioners and wish- 
ing to determine the advantage to their country of the articles which remained in 
force in the treaty, by an order in council of April 18, 1713, confirmed by a decree of 
June 16, 1716, confided to Sieur de Grandval the preparation of tables of importations 
and exportations from the information assembled in all the French customs houses. 
This was the origin of the 'Bureau de la Balance du Commerce' in France." 

The "public discussions" to which Arnould refers were carried on 
in the columns of two English magazines, The Mercator and The British 
Merchant. Daniel Defoe described in The Mercator the beneficial 
character of the trade with France, and his opponent, in The British 
Merchant, charged "that as they who employed him (Defoe) and fur- 
nished him with Materials, had command of all the public papers in 
the Custom House, he had it in his Power to do a great deal of Mischief, 
among such as were unskilled in Trade, and, at the same time, very 
fond of French wine."§ As Arnould points out, "the British Mer- 
chant's " policy carried the day, and the almost prohibitive duties upon 
French goods remained. 

The French records of foreign trade begun in 1716 were, like all other 
French state papers of that time, kept secret. No statement of French 

* History of Statistics, p. 268. 

t La Balance du commerce et des relations commerciales exterieures de la France par le Cn. Arnould, Chef 
du ci-devant Bureau de la Balance du Commerce, I'an 3® de la Republique. 
t I^a Balance du commerce, p. 121, et seq. 
§ Cunningham, opus cit., pp. 462-3. 
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imports and exports was published until the Third Year of the French 
Republic, when Citizen Arnould, the last chief of the Bureau of the 
Balance of Trade under the old regime, printed foreign trade figures 
for France from 1716 to 1788 as an appendix to his book. The Balance 
of Trade* Arnould's figures are judged by French statisticians to be 
authoritative,! particularly as they are substantiated by statistics 
published in the August, 1830, number of the Bulletin de la Societe 
Frangaise de Statistique Universelle. This Bulletin givesf a recapitu- 
lation, "prepared from official documents by M. Cesar Moreau," of 
the value of French foreign trade from 1716 through 1829, with the 
exception of the years of the Revolution, 1789 — 97. From 1716 
through 1789, the figures represent simply the value of the merchandise 
and specie imported and exported, and the trade of no one year is 
given separately, the years 1716 through 1720 being grouped together, 
and so on. A preliminary note states that "the figures for the first 
sixty years are taken from a manuscript belonging to M. Moreau, 
which was drawn up for the information of the King, Louis XVI, by 
M. Trudaine de Montigny, Chancellor of State, a magistrate distin- 
guished for his learning, ability, and accuracy. The rest of the mate- 
rial is drawn from the best sources and for the last years is based upon 
official documents." For the years 1787, 1788, and 1789, and for each 
year from 1797 through 1829, the table presents the value of the specie 
and merchandise imported into and exported from France, giving 
separate figures for the trade in raw materials and manufactured 
articles. 

More detailed figures on early French trade are published in the 
Commerce Exterieur, the seventh volume of the Statistique de la France 
published by Le Ministre des Travaux Publics, de L'Agriculture et du 
Commerce in 1838. This publication gives (a) the value of the im- 
ports and exports of France by countries for 1787, 1788, 1789, 1792, 
and for each year from 1797 to 1810; (b) the value of the "general" 
commerce and the "special" commerce from 1815 to 1837, with sepa- 
rate figures for (1) the producers' and consumers' goods imported, 
separating the latter into natural and manufactured articles, and (2) 
for the raw materials and manufactured articles exported. In most 
cases where the figures given by the Department of Commerce cover 
the same years as those of M. Arnould and M. Moreau, they differ by 
several thousand francs. M. Faure is of the opinion that the unofficial 

* I do not know how detailed Arnould's figures are. The only copy of La Balance du Commerce which 
I have been able to find is the one belonging to the Columbia University Library, and it lacks the third 
volume, the "Atlas" in which the tables are printed. 

t The History of Statistics, p. 270. 

t Pp. 12-13. 
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figures are to be preferred. In 1823 the Direction Generale des Dou- 
anes was given the task of publishing trade statistics for France. The 
report of the annual trade for 1820 was the first volume to appear in 
this series which has been unbroken ever since. 

The progress of foreign trade statistics was not rapid in the eight- 
eenth century, largely because of unsettled political conditions in 
Europe. Aside from England and France, only three countries had 
begun the regular compilation of their foreign trade statistics before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century — Portugal, Spain, and the 
United States of America. 

In 1822 M. Adrien Balbi addressed to the King of France an Essai 
Statistique sur la Royaume de Portugal et D'Algarin in which he tells of 
his researches in Portuguese archives. "What was our astonishment 
to find," says he, "in a country hardly as advanced as Turkey, a gen- 
eral statement of commerce prepared annually from 1775 to the pres- 
ent by Chevalier Mauricio Teixeira Moraes, after a plan and with an 
exactitude that would be hard to find in the most civilized countries of 
Europe!"* In the course of his account of Portuguese industrial life, 
Balbi quotes tables of Portuguese foreign trade in 1796, 1806, and 
1819, classified by countries and groups of commodities and expressed 
in value units, which are very satisfactory summary tables.f 

When we consider how much of Spain's early wealth was the result 
of trade with her American colonies, it seems strange that she did not 
begin earlier to tabulate statistics on her overseas trade. Her method 
of levying customs duties varied greatly, but from 1624 to 1778, no 
declaration of exports from shippers was required and duties were 
levied on either the weight or the cubic measurement of the goods to 
be shipped, or the number of pieces in the cargo! Mr. C. H. Haring, 
writing in the Harvard Economic Series of Trade and Navigation Be- 
tween Spain and the Indies, says of this rather remarkable practice: J 

"There is also a suspicion that there may have been another reason (than the desire 
to avoid unnecessary delay in shipments) for the opposition to a more exact appraisal 
of goods passing through the customs, for the Crown's willingness to trust to the good 
faith of the shipper. It was inconvenient to the Seville monopoUsts that exact 
knowledge of the cargoes sent to the great fairs at Porto Bello and Vera Cruz should 
become public. For, as the colonies were chronically undersuppUed, the general 
level of prices at these fairs was governed by the comparatively simple procedure of 
balancing the whole value of the goods brought out with the whole amount of raw 
materials and bullion offered by the Creole merchants for exchange. And the Castil- 
ian exporters, by manipulating each year the nature and the quantity of the merchan- 
dise to be shipped to the Indies, raised prices at will and reaped enormoxis profits, 

* Vol. I, p. viii. 
t Vol. I, p. 442. 
IP. 91. 
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said to have amounted to 300 or 400 per cent. It was a matter of some concern, 
therefore, that the character of the shipments should not be made known till the 
fleets reached their destination. And as the King was usually under obligation to 
the wealthy monopolists for gifts and loans to the exchequer, he was more apt to 
connive at practices of this sort." 

Mr. Haring says* that this method of assessing customs duties re- 
mained in force until 1778. I judge that very shortly after that date 
the Spanish government began the regular compilation of the commodi- 
ties entering into its foreign trade, for Alexandre Moreau de Jonnes, in 
his Statistique de L'Espagne, pubUshed in 1834, gives foreign trade 
figures for Spain from 1784 on, which came, he says, from unpublished 
official documents.! 

Since the causes of the American Revolution, economic as well as 
political, were intimately bound up with foreign trade, it is not surpris- 
ing that the second act of the first Congress of the United States author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to compile complete statistics of 
imports and exports. This is the more easily understood since the 
new government purposed to secure a good part of its revenue from 
taxation of the cotamodities imported into the country. 

The first printed results of this act of 1789 were presented to the 
House of Representatives on February 15, 1791, by Alexander Hamil- 
ton as "a general return of the exports of the United States, abstracted 
from custom house returns, commencing on the various days in August 
whereon they were respectively opened, and ending on the 30th of 
September last." Hamilton was inclined to be apologetic about the 
period of time covered in the return. In his letter of transmittal to 
the speaker of the House, he wrote 4 

"From inadvertence in some of these (custom) offices, the space of time prior to 
the 1st of October, 1789, was blended with the quarter following, which prevented a 
uniform commencement of this abstract on that day; and yet there is a deficiency for 
the last quarter of 1790 which confines the abstract to the 30th of September last." 

In this first account of exports from the United States there is stated 
the total quantity and the total value of each commodity exported by 
countries, and the total value of the export trade to each country. 
The commodities enumerated are arranged partly in alphabetical 
order, the first five being 

Potash 

Pearlash 

Apples 

Boats 

Bombshells 
* P. 92. 

t " Nous en empruntos les chiffres a des documens officiel inedits." P. 159. 
t American State Papers, Vol. VII, p. 23. 
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and partly in groups, as 



Fishery 


Grain 


Ginseng 


Fish, dried pickled 


Buckwheat 


Gunpowder 


Oil, whale spermaceti 


Com 


Gin 


Candles 


Oats 


Grindstones 


Whalebone 


Rice 
Wheat 


Hair Powder (*) 



In this fashion there are presented the exports of 136 commodities to 
the following places: 



Great Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Holland 

Flanders 

Germany 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Mediterranean 

Nova Scotia 

British West Indies 

French West Indies 



Dutch West Indies 

Spanish West Indies and Florida 

Swedish West Indies 

Portuguese Islands 

African Islands and the 
Coast of Africa 

East Indies 

(with an undivided 
total of ten thousand 
three hundred sixty- 
two dollars' worth 
to "the Northwest 
Coast of America") 



The statement of imports into the United States for the year ending 
September 30, 1790, communicated to the Senate on November 18, 
1791, is clearly the product of the tax-gathering organization of the 
government. It presents imports into the United States from thirty 
separate geographical divisions, distinguishing commodities from "Eng- 
land, Man and Berwick" from those from "Guernsey, Jersey, Sark and 
Alderney," but reporting those from "Africa generally" together. No 
details are given as to goods subject to duty ad valorem, other than 
the value of such goods from each country; and to the "enumerated 
goods paying a specific duty," which are stated in quantity units, no 
value is assigned. It is therefore impossible to arrive at the total 
value or the total quantity of imports into the United States for that 
year. Although a great many tables on foreign trade were submitted 
to Congress in the interim,t the first attempt to present the annual 

* American State Papers, Vol. VII, pp. 24-34. 

t Under the title " The Statistical Work of the Federal Government," Julius H. Parmelee published 
in the Yale Review for November, 1910, the following unofficial sources of information on this period: 

1. A View of the United States of America^ published by Tench Coxe in 1794, giving official docu- 
ments for 1790, 1791, and 1792. 

2. A Statistical Manual for the United States of A-merica, by Samuel Blodget, Jr., Washington, 1806. 

3. A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States of America^ by Timothy Pitkin, Hartford, 
1816. Many of the tables in this collection were obtained directly from the Treasury books, and had 
never been published. 

4. Statistical Annals by Dr. Adam Seybert, covering the period 1789-1818, and giving statistics of 
population, commerce, public land, etc. Five hundred copies of this work were bought by Congress. 
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import and export statistics of the United States to the public in de- 
tailed and systematic fashion was made in February, 1821, when an 
act which provided for "obtaining accurate statements of the foreign 
commerce of the United States" was passed. 

The first volume of the new series was entitled Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the United States for the Year ending September SO, 1821. It 
too was very evidently prepared by men whose interests were fiscal 
rather than commercial. The commodities entering into the import 
trade are classified by countries, and grouped as follows : 

1. Value of merchandise free of duty 

2. Value of merchandise paying duties ad valorem 

3. Quantity and value of merchandise paying specific rates of duty 

"The Goods, Wares, and Merchandise of the Growth, Produce and 
Manufactures of the United States Exported" are reported in quan- 
tity and value units, and classified by countries. 

There had been no break in the series of annual foreign trade statis- 
tics for the United States since 1821, and there has been some improve- 
ment in the compilation and publication of the facts involved. In the 
years 1843-44, the fiscal year was changed from the year ending Sep- 
tember 30th to that ending June 30th, and beginning with the volume 
for 1918, United States trade statistics have been compiled for the 
calendar rather than the fiscal year. The method of classifying the 
commodities exchanged has been radically reformed. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the publication of national 
import and export statistics had become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In the Netherlands, a royal decree of 1825 called for the regu- 
lar collection of data concerning imports, exports, and goods in transit, 
and commercial statistics were included in the Census of 1829.* Fig- 
ures for Belgian trade date from the year of its winning independence; 
the first Belgian statistics published record trade facts for the years 
1831-34.t Norway began the compilation of import and export 
statistics at the beginning of the nineteenth century, although no 
complete tables were published before 1835. | The Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Russian Empire also began to record trade figures not long 
after 1800, and early published a volume called Foreign Commerce of 
Russia in its Principal Aspects.^ In Denmark annual publication of 
foreign trade figures began in 1854,|| and in Sweden in 1858.^ 

* History of Statistics, pp. 432-33. 

t Ibid., p. 143. 

t Ibid., p. 448. 

§ History of Statistics, p. 509. 

II Ibid., p. 203. 

t Ibid., p. 556. 
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Until after 1871 the organization of trade statistics in Germany was 
difficult because of the lack of national unity. Some of the states of 
the Confederation of the Rhine published trade figures as early as 1812,* 
and the formation of the German Tariff Union in 1833, by its very 
nature necessitated trade statistics. It was natural, therefore, that 
very shortly after the formation of the German Empire (on March 
9, 1872) a resolution was adopted founding an Imperial Statistical 
Office to prepare, among other things, statistics of foreign trade.f 

Austria-Hungary began the annual compilation of Tables of Statistics 
(including figures on foreign trade) with the year 1828, but kept them 
secret until after the revolution of 1848-49. The 1850 volume of the 
Tables, which was made public property, includes trade statistics for 
the years 1845 and 1846.$ 

In 1862 the Northern States of Italy were publishing trade figures 
for 1859, and the scope of these figures was gradually enlarged with the 
growth of the Kingdom of Italy. 

In 1859 China began the publication of statistics on the Ports opened 
by Treaty, and in 1872 the first of the Japanese PoHtical Tables were 
printed. Since England, France, and Germany (and in the case of 
the Philippines and Hawaii, the United States) have interested them- 
selves in the compilation of trade statistics for most parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania, it is safe to say that by the year 1900 the trade of 
almost every country in the world was being recorded in some fashion 
each year. 

* See Statistik der RheinbundaUmim, Vol. I, pp. 323-25, and Vol. II, p. 262, pp. 240-41. 

t History of Statistics, p. 337. 

t Tafdn zur Statistik, 1850, Vol. II, Sec. 5. 



